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This qualitative study includes focus group research involving 99 experienced community partners across 
eight California communities using community-based research techniques to capture community voices 
about their service-learning partnerships with different colleges and universities. Partners commented on 
their perspectives regarding motivations, benefits to the academic institution and to their own organization, 
impacts on student learning, and areas for improving partnerships. The analysis affirms the characteristics 
of effective partnerships of multiple well-established models of effective partnerships developed by higher 
education, but reveal that community partners have a specific sense of prioritization among partnership fac- 
tors. In addition, partners revealed a surprising depth of understanding and commitment to student learning, 
the “common ground” of the service-learning experience. Community partners also voiced challenges and 
recommendations for their higher education partners to transform service-learning partnership relationships 
to bridge their “different worlds,” and enhance learning, reciprocity, and sustainability. 


I think a great partnership is when you stop say- 
ing MY students. They’re OUR students. What 
are OUR needs? We share these things in com- 
mon, so let’s go for it. 

— Community Partner 

Yes, [the community-campus partnership] is 
about organizations, it’s about students, but it is 
about common values that are much deeper. 
What we’re learning to do, whether we’re stu- 
dents or whether we’re a non-profit, is doing 
something that is actually moving us as a com- 
munity, a path of achieving process along the 
context of what we care about. 

— Community Partner 

What would we hear if we listened to communi- 
ty partners about their experiences in partnering 
with academic institutions? We know that engaging 
in relationships with members from local commu- 
nities is central to the higher education agenda 
(Maurasse, 2001) and many scholars (e.g., Benson 
& Harkavy, 2000; Boyer, 1990; Bringle, 1999; Enos 
& Morton, 2003) advocate for community-campus 
partnerships to become a more intentional compo- 
nent of actualizing the service mission of higher 
education. In particular, community-campus part- 
nerships have become recognized as linked to ser- 


vice-learning initiatives for providing the service- 
learning experience for students and evaluating its 
impact (Bailis, 2002; Bringle & Hatcher, 2002; 
Dorado &Giles, 2004; Gelmon et ah, 1998; Jacoby, 
2003; Jones, 2003). In the absence of community- 
campus partnerships, it is difficult to imagine how 
service-learning might even exist. The sustainabili- 
ty of community partnerships with higher education 
institutions requires attention to their motivations 
and perceptions of the benefits of the partners from 
their own perspective, however. While reciprocity 
of benefits for the community has long been an 
intended hallmark of service-learning practice 
(Ferrari & Chapman, 1999; Honnet & Poulsen; 
1989; Keith, 1998; Sigmon, 1979; Waterman, 
1997), service-learning practitioners often do not 
often know if, when, and how this is achieved. 

To date, there are few published studies document- 
ing the perspectives of community members in part- 
nership with universities, and the field acknowledges 
that this area continues to be under-represented in the 
overall service-learning literature (Birdsall, 2005; 
Bringle & Hatcher, 2002; Bushouse, 2005; Edwards 
& Marullo, 2000; Ferrari & Worrall, 2000; Giles & 
Cruz, 2000; Jones, 2003; Liederman et al., 2003; 
Sandy, 2005; Vernon & Ward, 1999; Ward & Wolf- 
Wendel, 2000). The growing number of academics 
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and practitioners who voice concern about the 
absence of the community perspective in the litera- 
ture may be indicative of a growing openness to learn 
more about the perspectives of community members 
and a willingness to transform our practice in light of 
their input. However, Cruz and Giles (2000) indicate 
that there are complicated political and intellectual 
reasons why the perspectives of community partners 
continue to be under-represented in the field. The 
notion of “community” itself as a concept is contest- 
ed (e.g., Stoecker, 2005; Tumiel-Berhalter, Waktins, 
& Crespo, 2005; Wellman, 2001), which has led to 
some paralysis in the research community at-large. 
However, the failure to grapple with understanding 
the community perspective may have potentially dire 
consequences because there is considerable room for 
misunderstanding between higher education and 
community partners, a divide that is evident in the 
language higher education practitioners often use. 

A common metaphor used by service-learning 
practitioners to frame their thinking about the ser- 
vice-learning experience is “boundary crossing,” or 
“boundary work,” entering another world where dif- 
ferent rules apply (Hayes & Cuban, 1997; Keith, 
1998; McMillan, 2002; Skilton-Sylvester & Erwin, 
2000; Taylor, 2002). Service-learning is often 
described as a metaphorical “bridge” between these 
two worlds or speech communities or, as Henry 
Giroux (1992) might describe it, akin to a “border 
pedagogy” where one must be familiar with the rules 
and norms of both so that we might become more 
elfective border crossers. What do we know, versus 
what do we assume to know about these “other 
worlds” with whom we are entwined in the work of 
service-learning? Very little is written about the per- 
spective of this “other world” that higher education 
wishes to engage. In an effort to facilitate better 
crossings for thinking and communicating together, 
Nora Bacon (2002) outlined the distinctions in theo- 
ries of learning between higher education faculty and 
staff and community partner agency staff. Bringle, 
Games and Malloy (1999) also describe community- 
university partnerships as bringing together different 
worlds where academicians generally view knowl- 
edge as “residing in specialized experts, including 
disciplinary peers who are geographically dispersed 
and community residents [who] view knowledge as 
being pluralistic and well distributed among their 
neighbors” (pp. 9-10). 

Higher education and “community” certainly do 
not represent monocultures, of course. There are 
distinctions in motivations and perceived benefits 
among various higher education practitioners 
(Holland, 2002) and we might well anticipate that 
there are diverse views about the motivations and 
perceived benefits of those individuals from agen- 
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cies partnering with institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The goal of this study is to better understand 
the diverse perspectives of long-term community 
partners collaborating with institutions of higher 
education, and to identify partner recommenda- 
tions for ways to transform higher education prac- 
tice to strengthen mature and well-established part- 
nerships. This qualitative study, sponsored by 
California Campus Compact through a grant from 
the Corporation for National and Community 
Service, Learn and Serve America Higher 
Education, documented the partnership perspec- 
tives of 99 experienced community partners work- 
ing with eight diverse higher education institutions 
in California. These partners were primarily super- 
visors and staff members from nonprofit communi- 
ty-based organizations and public institutions such 
as libraries, hospitals, and K-12 institutions. 

As recommended (Cruz & Giles, 2000), our unit of 
analysis was the community-campus partnership, 
perceived through the lens of community partner 
eyes. Our research considers community perspec- 
tives on effective partnership characteristics as well 
as their own voices regarding the benefit, challenges, 
and motivations they have regarding partnership with 
an academic institution. Regarding partnership char- 
acteristics, we place this study in the context of four 
diverse models (Community-Campus Partnerships 
for Health, 1998; Holland & Ramaley, 1998; 
Liederman et al., 2003; Torres, 2000) of effective 
campus-community partnerships (Holland, 2005). 
Since those models were developed largely from a 
higher education perspective, the research question 
we addressed was how well the community partner 
perspective does or does not align with current mod- 
els proposed by higher education. Regarding partner 
perspectives of the benefits, motivations, and chal- 
lenges of their partnership with academic institu- 
tions, we place this study in the context of the work 
on partnerships such as Liederman et al. and Worrall 
(2005) but are breaking new ground regarding our 
method of documenting community voices from 
multiple institutions without the direct influence or 
involvement of higher education partners. 

The need for this research was identified by prac- 
titioners in the field during a Eall 2004 retreat for ser- 
vice-learning professionals to learn from community 
partners how to improve their own practice. The 
research team worked to create a study design that 
would ensure the collection of purely community 
partner perspectives to significantly strengthen the 
academic literature on this topic of partnership rela- 
tionships while assisting these experienced service- 
learning professionals in deepening their work. The 
study included community partners that would be 
considered to be in the advanced stages of partner- 
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ship that, to have such longevity, would have consid- 
erable knowledge of partnership dynamics, barriers, 
and facilitating factors. These partnerships are 
referred to as the “final” (Torres, 2000), “nurturing” 
(Dorado & Giles, 2004) or in the “cooperative” 
and/or “systematic and transformative” (Sockett, 
1998) stages of partnership. Because of this sample 
selection, the conclusions here may or may not have 
implications for nascent partnerships. Due to staff 
turnover at some organizations, some of the partici- 
pants themselves may have been new, although the 
partnership between the organization they represent 
and the higher education institution would have been 
well-established. 

Literature Review 

Many of the studies that have involved community 
partner perspectives on the outcomes and benefits of 
the partnerships have focused on various partners’ 
experiences with a single higher education institution 
(e.g., Birdsall, 2005; Bushouse, 2005; Clarke, 2003; 
Ferrari & Worrall, 2000; Jorge, 2003; Miron & 
Moely, 2005; Schmidt & Robby, 2002; Vernon & 
Foster, 2002; Worrall, 2005). Some studies, such as 
Schmidt and Robby, and Skilton-Sylvester and 
Erwin (2000), describe the direct benefits to the 
“clients” the community partner entities serve, while 
others focus on the perception of benefits from the 
supervisors of service-teaming students through 
evafuation data (e.g., Birdsaff; Ferrari & Worrall). 
There are fewer studies that specifically look at the 
partnership itself as the unit of analysis. Dorado and 
Giles (2004) provide an excellent analysis of the 
stages and types of activities that tend to occur at 
three different levels of partnership that vary over 
time. Clarke created and piloted a 3-”I” evaluation 
model for community partners working with the 
same higher education institution designed to capture 
findings related to community impact as process. In 
a study sponsored by the Council of Independent 
Colleges, Liederman et al. (2003) spoke with 19 
community partner leaders from around the country 
in a two-day summit to identify elements of partner- 
ships, common benefits, challenges, and recommen- 
dations for practice. Similarly, Worrall developed a 
case study comprised of the perspectives of 40 com- 
munity partners working with DePaul University in 
Illinois where she examined benefits, chaiienges and 
motivations for partners’ involvement. Bushouse 
(2005) also identified benefits and barriers to cam- 
pus-community partnerships among small nonprofits 
at the University of Massachusetts-Amherst, and 
Miron and Moely used the partnership as the unit of 
analysis to examine community perspectives on 
agency voice, benefits to their organization, and per- 
ceptions of the university. 


Structure and Methodology 

Much of the value of this current study is its 
breadth in the context of diverse functioning partner- 
ships. Service-learning coordinators at eight 
California campuses self-selected 99 advanced “nur- 
turing stage” (Dorado & Giles, 2004) community 
partners to participate in 15 focus groups to discuss 
their perspectives on community-campus partner- 
ships. To date, it is one of the largest multisite stud- 
ies focused exclusively on community partners. The 
research team took extensive measures to ensure 
community partners’ confidentiality and anonymity. 
While the community partners included were nomi- 
nated by their partnering service-learning directors, 
higher education representatives were not present 
during the study, nor did any higher education part- 
ner have access to the data before the findings were 
approved by community participants. This effort to 
control for interpretations by the higher education 
voice is in some contrast to previous studies with 
community partners (e.g., Liederman et al., 2003), in 
which higher education partners were present during 
the data collection process. To ensure broad rele- 
vance of the findings, the sites were selected based 
on the history and diversity of the partnerships and 
their institutional context; a mix of urban and rural, 
four-year and community college, public and private, 
faith-based and secular. Research I and liberal arts 
institutions were included from diverse geographical 
regions of California. 

We employed focus groups as our inquiry strategy 
because we wished to obtain data from a large sam- 
ple across multiple communities and sought “mean- 
ing and sense-making” more than the precise numer- 
ical data that would be provided through a survey 
instrument. Because partnerships are by definition an 
inherently social activity, focus groups were best 
suited to obtain information, as we could make 
“explicit use of group interaction to produce data and 
insights that would be less accessible without the 
interaction found in a group” (Morgan, 1989). 
Accepted standards for focus group processes and 
hermeneutic fieldwork (Herda, 1998; Marshall & 
Rossman, 1989) informed our theoretical orientation 
and design, and practitioners in the field at a 
California Campus Compact retreat helped shape the 
initial areas of inquiry. Informed by the relevant liter- 
ature, a five-member research team, comprised of 
three facilitators, one recorder, and the Principle 
Investigator, refined the questions for the protocol, 
which were presented in a semi- structured interview 
format with guided participation by the facilitators. 
Participants addressed questions concerning their 
motivations, benefits, challenges, and recommenda- 
tions that were similar to some of the areas of inquiry 
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that Liederman et al. (2003) and Worrall (2005) stud- 
ied. Because this study was more focused on the 
transformation of higher education practice from the 
community’s perspective, it contrasts with a recent 
publication developed by the national Campus 
Compact office designed to serve as a practical guide 
for community agencies interested in partnering with 
higher education campuses (Scheibel, Bowley, & 
Jones, 2005). 

Because a level of familiarity with the subject mat- 
ter is necessary for research conversations to be pro- 
ductive (Gadamer, 1960/1975; Herda, 1999) and a 
particularly high level of tmst was required to do this 
research, we involved seasoned scholars in service- 
learning who were familiar with service-learning con- 
cepts and focus group facilitation. The facilitators 
were neutral in the sense that they were not employed 
by the campuses and did not have a vested interest in 
the findings of each of the groups. Small stipends were 
awarded to community partners for their participation. 

Data were collected by charting participant 
responses on easel paper, note-taking, and audio- 
taping and transcribing participant responses. We 
generated categories and themes to identify pat- 
terns, because our goal was to discern a set of char- 
acteristics across all partner responses. For each 
question on the protocol, the researchers developed 
a relational scheme that clustered participant 
responses according to themes. Notes from the 
audio-taped sessions were provided to participants 
to check for understanding. Data were coded and 
analyzed using Atlas-TI software, and hermeneutic 
“constant coding” approaches (Herda, 1999) were 
used to check themes. Initial research categories 
were developed based on the protocol questions 
and additional categories and themes were devel- 
oped after an analysis of the data. The team worked 
with community partners to check for understand- 
ing and completeness using methods derived from 
community-based practices. 

The ethic of reciprocity, a hallmark of service- 
learning practice, informed the research design. One 
of the distinctions of this study in comparison to 
other studies of community partners is its place- 
based, two-tiered approach. The importance of loca- 
tion is often overlooked in academic research 
(Granewald, 2003; Oldenburg, 1989; Sandy, 2005), 
and including this variable in our design had impor- 
tant benefits. We convened focus groups in the loca- 
tions in which they partnered and included partici- 
pants who all had experiences working with the same 
higher education institution. By doing so, we expect- 
ed that participants would be more likely to discuss 
the concrete details of their partnerships, as they all 
shared something directly in common with one 
another, and researchers would be able to tease out 
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distinctions between different partners with the same 
higher education institution. There is evidence that 
the very act of convening the focus groups may have 
already begun to benefit the partnerships there. 
Participants shared ideas with one another and sug- 
gested solutions to directly benefit their particular 
partnerships at all focus groups. In keeping with key 
aspects of community-based research methodology 
(Stoecker, 2005), participants were involved with 
approving the thematic interpretations, finalizing the 
reports designed to inform and improve their partic- 
ular partnership, and the “meta-analysis” that 
includes a cross-analysis of all the data generated 
from all of the focus groups. In keeping with accept- 
ed practices of hermeneutic and ethnographic quali- 
tative research, direct quotations were shared with 
community partners to develop themes and cate- 
gories for both the meta-analysis and campus reports, 
although space constraints do not permit much of 
them to be presented here. 

Given the traditional wisdom regarding focus 
group research (e.g., Fontana & Frey, 2000; Morgan, 
1998) and the fact that the participants in this study 
represent a “convenience” sample, to some extent, 
the findings are not generalizable in a statistical 
sense. However, we fully expect these findings to 
have broad applicability, particularly given the diver- 
sity and size of the sample and the controls inherent 
in our approach. 

The following section will offer a discussion of the 
themes emerging from data analysis and place each 
theme within a discussion of prior literature and 
apparent import to the advancement of research on 
service-learning partnerships and their practices. 
Direct quotations from community partners from all 
focus groups are included to highlight themes. 

Emergent Themes 

Convergence with Characteristics of Effective 
Partnerships: Relationships are Foundational 

You can’t assume the partnership will stay what 

it is. It needs to be fed. — Community Partner 

A major contribution in advancing community- 
university partnerships has been the various ways the 
field has defined the core characteristics of effective 
partnerships. Important examples include: 
Community-Campus Partnerships for Health 
(CCPH), (1998); Campus Compact (Torres, 2000); 
the Wingspread Report (Honnet & Poulsen, 1989), 
Housing and Urban Development Department’s list 
of characteristics (Holland & Ramaly, 1998), and the 
study by Liederman et al. (2003) that describes the 
characteristics valued by community partners. 
Holland (2005) notes that while many of these lists 
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contain unique aspects related to the context in which 
they were developed, there is a high level of conver- 
gence in their recommendations that provides a 
vision of ideal partnerships. These lists include topics 
such as developing a mntually beneficial agenda, 
nnderstanding the capacity and resources of all part- 
ners, participating in project planning, attending to 
the relationship, shared design and control of project 
directions, and continnal assessment of partnership 
processes and outcomes. 

The analysis of the characteristics described by the 
community partners in this study reveals that while 
they concur with these general principles, the lan- 
guage they use to describe them and how they prior- 
itize them is often distinct. Aspects of valuing and 
nurturing the partnership relationship were uniform- 
ly stressed as the highest priority among all the 
groups. 

If you’re just going to do an event, and another 
event and a project, a project, a project, it does- 
n’t feel like you’re connecting the dots. You’re 
not growing anything. It has to be sustainable, 
and I think you only get sustainability when 
you’re building relationships and there’s a cer- 
tain humanity to the whole thing. 

— Community Partner 

These partners emphasized that the relationship 
itself is foundational to service-learning and that all 
collaborative activities or projects stem from this. 
This supports the claim by Dorado and Giles (2004), 
and Benson and Harkavy (2000), that community 
partners value the relationship with the university 
beyond a specific service-learning project. This find- 
ing also provides support for the claim posited by 
Skilton-Sylvester and Erwin (2000) that people can 
begin to cross the borders that commonly divide uni- 
versity and community members “through the devel- 
opment of caring relationships and reflection on 
those relationships” (p. 73). It is in some contrast to 
the study conducted by Bushouse (2005), who found 
that small nonprofit organizations were more likely 
to prefer arrangements with minimal required staff 
time, with presumably less emphasis on relationship- 
building. 

Other highly valued characteristics described by 
these community partners, ranked in order of fre- 
quency, include: 1) Communication among partners, 
particularly clearly defined roles and responsibilities, 
ongoing, accessible lines of communication, flexibil- 
ity, and the ability to say ‘no;’ 2) Understanding part- 
ner perspectives. While the lists generated by higher 
education researchers often stress mutual benefits, 
community partners were more likely to describe the 
need for understanding each partner’s work cultures, 
responsiveness to partner needs, and caring about 


mutual goals. Some partners stressed that higher edu- 
cation partners need to focus more intently on com- 
munity needs; 3) Personal connections. Overall, part- 
ners did not often stress the need for formal structure 
or resources, although this may be partially explained 
by the fact that these experienced higher education 
partners already have this infrastructure in place. K- 
12 institutions tended to underscore the importance 
of written agreements and structure more frequently 
than community-based organization partners; 4) Co- 
planning, training, and orientation. Community 
partners described collaborative planning with facul- 
ty and staff, and agreed-upon systems for training 
and orientations for service-learners as one of the 
most critical areas to improve campus-community 
partnerships; 5) Accountability and leadership. 
These partners emphasized the need for adequate fol- 
low-through and accountability on the part of all 
partners, and shared, equitable leadership. Continuity 
of personnel is important. 

Common Ground: Our Partners in Education 

One of the most compelling findings of this study 
is the community partner’s profound dedication to 
educating college students — even when this is not 
an expectation, part of their job description, or if the 
experience provides few or no short- and long-term 
benefits for their organization. 

I should add that I’m a frustrated teacher! I see 
[service-learning] as an opportunity to influence 
the next generation. I see it not just as we’re get- 
ting those wonderful volunteers, but we have an 
opportunity to train and influence and sensitize 
people to deal with the issues the clients of our 
agency face. It can influence their family rela- 
tionships, it’s going to influence their career 
choices, and it is maybe going to help them deal 
differently with people they meet on the street. 

— Community Partner 

We are co-educators. That is not our organiza- 
tion’s bottom line, but that’s what we do. 

— Community Partner 

Campus-community partnerships are commonly 
thought to be based on dilferences in self-interest and 
require negotiation to ensure these different needs are 
met (e.g., Bushouse, 2005; Scheibel, Bowley, & 
Jones, 2005). Enos and Morton (2003) suggest a con- 
tinuum of “self-to-shared-interest,” where partner- 
ships function first as a “transactional” partnership 
with distinct objectives and then move toward devel- 
oping shared goals to a “transformational” relation- 
ship. A recent study by Worrall (2005) affirms this 
perception of community partners, indicating that 
they first become involved with service-learning to 
gain access to additional resources and then stay 
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involved over time because they enjoy their role as 
community educators. In contrast, the community 
partners included in this study spoke of their shared 
goals regarding student learning at the inception of 
the partnership. They repeatedly stressed that educat- 
ing college students was a more compelling reason 
for becoming involved in community-campus part- 
nerships than more tangible “transactional” short- 
term benefits to their agency or organization. 

While educating students was an initial motivation 
for these community partners, their commitment to 
educating students may have grown over time as they 
became more experienced. They demonstrated a 
remarkable awareness and level of student learning 
outcomes for career development, civic engagement, 
academic course content, diversity and multi-cultural 
skills, and personal development. 

[Students] come from the university hoping to 
help us build a house, but with service-learning 
in context, that same student would understand 
why there is a lack of affordable housing, what 
is the impact of a lack of housing on the com- 
munity, on a low-income family, on a neighbor- 
hood. Part of the challenge is broadening the 
scope of what the specific work a student might 
be doing at an agency and helping them under- 
stand that in context. That is really a tough thing 
to do, and it seems like it is often our responsi- 
bility as community partners to help make those 
links. — Community Partner 

While community partners are devoted to educat- 
ing smdents, and often perceive this as a way to “give 
back,” community partners face significant chal- 
lenges inherent in the work itself. These include 
grappling with issues related to the academic calen- 
dar and logistics, workplace preparedness of stu- 
dents, understanding the learning goals and their 
roles in the experience, and dealing with recruitment, 
supervision, placement, and evaluation. 

Their understanding of the benefits of service- 
learning for students and higher education institu- 
tions as a whole largely mirrors the benefits docu- 
mented by higher education, and include: exploring 
career options, building competency in diversity and 
multicultural communication skills, obtaining deeper 
knowledge of a particular issue or profession and the 
non-profit world in general, developing practical job 
skills and job leads, cultivating skills of engaged cit- 
izenship and lifelong serving, enhancing self-esteem 
and self-exploration, and developing a greater sense 
of connectedness in their college life. Many focus 
group participants noted that the service-learning 
activities at their agencies aid in the retention of stu- 
dents in higher education by providing a sense of 
connectedness for students. They indicated that it 
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seemed to be particularly important for students of 
color and first generation college students, corrobo- 
rating other studies in the literature (e.g., Gallini & 
Moely, 2003). Community partners also believe 
higher education institutions are motivated to collab- 
orate with them to improve the image of the campus 
and to obtain access to research sites and contacts. 

Spectrum of Distinct Benefits to Partners 

As a previous qualitative study with community 
partners affirmed (Bacon, 2002), relationships are a 
major vehicle through which learning and knowl- 
edge generation take place for community partners, 
and through which they accrue tangible benefits. 
While all partners demonstrated a deep dedication 
to educating college students, their description of 
other motivations and benefits for being involved in 
service-learning varied, and appeared to be on a 
continuum of those who spoke more about “brass 
tacks” benefits provided by individual college stu- 
dents, to those who described a need to contribute 
to the common good overall. The benefits commu- 
nity partners describe in this study can be catego- 
rized as 1) direct impact; 2) enrichment; and 3) 
social justice. The following outlines the most 
commonly described benefits: 

1 . Direct Impact 

(la) Impact on client outcomes. 

By engaging in relationships with nonprofit clients, 
college students have a positive impact on client out- 
comes, such as youth, English learners, the elderly, 
homeless, and disabled. As described in many other 
studies (e.g., Birdsall, 2005; Jorge, 2003; Schmidt & 
Robby, 2002;Vemon & Foster, 2002), college students 
are highly valued as age-appropriate role models for 
youth and given credit for raising educational out- 
comes and ambition among youth. Service-learners 
engage with people in various other settings as well, 
and provide companionship for the elderly and for 
other nonprofit clients such as the homeless. 

The college is right in our back yard for a lot of 
these high schools, it is great to have the college 
students come because then these kids will think 
about going to college. It shows that college is 
possible. — Community Partner 

(lb) Sustaining and enhancing organizational 
capacity. 

Service-learners are a critical part of the workforce 
of some partner organizations and help sustain and 
extend the capacity of K-12 and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, often enabling them to take on new projects 
that would have remained “on the back burner.” They 
also enhance the workforce in various ways by 
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becoming future staff, donors, and volunteers. 

Our program would probably not survive if we 
do not have service-learners. It’s economics. We 
couldn’t possibly hire the number of people we 
need to do our programs. — Community Partner 

2. Enrichment 

(2a) Staff and organizational development. 

Another major benefit of partnering is staff and 
organizational development. When partnering with 
higher education institutions and supervising service- 
learners, partners reflect more on organizational 
practices, and gain from the intellectual assets of the 
academic institution by learning new information 
from students and obtaining greater access to acade- 
mic research. Partners are often able to further their 
organization’s goals by gamering greater access to 
the prestige associated with the academic institution, 
and it is often affirming, energizing, and enjoyable 
for staff to be involved. Some have even returned to 
college themselves. 

[Students] make us better professionals and they 
ask us the kind of questions that we have forgot- 
ten about. I am part of a consortium with faculty 
and students and social service agencies. Not 
only are the students looking at me but they are 
looking at me in comparison to the other agen- 
cies that they are interested in. In all levels it 
forces us to be more professional. We have to 
look at our ethical values because they ask those 
kind of questions. — Community Partner 

(2b) Increasing community capacity. 

Social capital among community partner agencies 
is often strengthened when universities foster link- 
ages among community partners with whom they are 
affiliated. This finding corroborates Gelmon et al.’s 
(2001) work and the study by Vernon and Foster 
(2002) that found that “service-learning and volun- 
teer programs are conduits for building social capital 
in a community.” The partners expressed strong ben- 
efits from being convened by the academic institu- 
tion as a source for enhancing community networks 
and relationships. 

The university has brought us together as part- 
ners. That’s a real important outcome of this uni- 
versity partnership and it has grown. It has 
brought different partners together from differ- 
ent towns, from the same town. 

— Community Partner 

3. Social Justice 

(3a) Motivated by the common good. 

Some community partners described their motiva- 
tion for being involved with community-campus 
partnerships as related to a common struggle for 


social justice and equity, a way to strengthen com- 
mon values, build their community, and impact the 
greater good. 

Being a participant in social change. This should 
be the ultimate goal. — Community Partner 

This may sound corny, especially these days, but 
the idea of service, the idea of doing something 
for the common good that benefits lots of people 
is my motivation [for being involved with ser- 
vice-learning]. And maybe you’re not going to 
get paid a whole lot of money for it, and maybe 
you’re not going to crawl up the career ladder 
doing it, but it is the right thing to do for society 
and the community. — Community Partner 

(3b) Transformational learning 

At several focus groups, community partners 
spoke of the ways in which community-campus part- 
nerships can transform knowledge by bridging the 
gap between theory and practice, providing opportu- 
nities for reflection and furthering new theory that 
can change both our knowledge and practice. This 
may speak to the development of new knowledge 
generation that connects the different ways of know- 
ing in community-campus partnerships that Bacon 
(2002) describes. 

And it gets at, ‘This is the pedagogy thing. But 
this is the real thing.’ The college kind of lives in 
the world of theory, and we live in the world of 
reality, and we hardly get to think about the the- 
ory because we’re mshing from work. This is a 
place to try on this theory or this practice and 
let’s see if it works. — Community Partner 

If I was a professor.. .I’d really want to work with 
a school, not just send students, but actually get 
myself in there, do data, measure, try on differ- 
ent things. And on the other side, as [K-12] edu- 
cators, we do the same thing. We just sit in our 
classrooms and teach what we know. 

— Community Partner 

4. Balance on the Benefits Spectrum 

All focus groups included lengthy discussions on 
the many direct benefits to agency clients (1 above) 
and the enrichment opportunities for their organiza- 
tions and for themselves personally (2 above). Both 
are powerful themes on motivations and benefits for 
community partners in the study. While issues relat- 
ed to social justice (3 above) were voiced by a small- 
er number of people overall — about half of the focus 
groups involved discussed social justice in detail — it 
is interesting to note that those community partners 
motivated by the hope for social justice describe this 
phenomenon in ways that faculty and students speak 
of social justice. The emphasis on social justice may 
largely be an individual preference, and their motiva- 
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lions are likely as varied as the motivations voiced by 
higher edncation practitioners, some of whom 
emphasize the role service-learning as pedagogy 
while others stress civic engagement goals or social 
justice (Holland, 2002). As Dorado and Giles (2004) 
posit, however, relationships in campus-community 
partnerships are influenced by institutional as well as 
individual factors. The “ease” of the partnership 
experience seemed to make a dilference in whether 
or not individual community partners emphasized 
benefits that were more short-term or altruistic. 
Those partners who described themselves as actively 
struggling with the logistics of the partnership 
seemed to take the most “transactional” approach in 
ensuring their institution received direct short-term 
gains to make the partnership worthwhile. Partners 
that seemed to experience fewer of these obstacles 
often spoke more about desire to further the common 
good. A comparison of how these direct impact, 
enrichment, and social justice benefits voiced by 
community partners might correspond with the map- 
ping of the relationships between learning and serv- 
ing in Robert Sigmon’s “Linking Service with 
Learning” (1994) could help shed more light on this 
in the future. 

More Faculty Involvement in the Partnership 

There is a profound missed opportunity when 
faculty are absent from the community-campus 
collaboration and their students’ service-learning 
experiences. 

Communication with professors seems to fall 
apart. We would appreciate a heads-up from 
them about what they’re going to do and what 
their goals are. — Community Partner 

Maybe the faculty should have to do fifteen 
hours. — Community Partner 

Community partners indicated that their greatest 
challenge in partnering with campuses is to find ways 
to interact directly with faculty through ongoing, rec- 
iprocal relationships, become collaborators in 
designing the service-learning curriculum, and 
engage with faculty more deeply in the work of their 
agencies. As Gelmon et al. (1998) advise, communi- 
ty partners and faculty need to become more cog- 
nizant of community strengths and needs, to work 
together to come to agreement on a clear message for 
students, and to create more appropriate service- 
learning experiences that are linked to the classroom. 
There was an overwhelming clamor among these 
community partners that faculty should be more 
directly involved with their sites and work to better 
understand the culture, conditions, and practices of 
their community co-educators. 


Different Worlds and Common Ground 

The impact of their weak connection with faculty is 
disturbing. /Ml eight focus group sites indicated that it 
was fairly commonplace for faculty to create assign- 
ments that were illegal or inappropriate for their work- 
places, and that curriculum or schedule changes often 
occur without their consent or prior knowledge, caus- 
ing significant dismption for agency staff. Partners 
also report that they are rarely informed about assess- 
ment and evaluation outcomes for student learning. 
Recmitment processes, on-campus orientations for 
new and experienced partners, orientations for service- 
learners, evaluation, recognition, and celebrations 
were all discussed as important areas for improve- 
ment. These community partners also provided many 
examples of partnership experiences that worked well 
with faculty, including joint planning days prior to the 
start of the semester, on-going collaboration with a 
faculty member throughout the lifespan of a project, 
clearly defined responsibilities, and shared expecta- 
tions and roles for students. 

As Miron and Moely (2005) report, there are still 
significant benefits to community-based agencies 
and positive interactions with higher education part- 
ners in the absence of co-planning and authentic col- 
laboration, but these partners indicate that the “status 
quo” with faculty relationships is often unacceptable. 
While faculty involvement, co-planning, evaluation, 
and celebration are all usually included as important 
characteristics of effective partnerships (e.g., Honnet 
& Poulsen, 1989; Torres, 2000), practicing these 
principles more diligently, and with a greater empha- 
sis on co-teaching, may go a long way to demon- 
strating respect to community partners. 

Higher Education Institutions as Citizen and 
Community Partner 

All of the community partners at the participating 
campuses stressed that they would welcome more 
opportunities to network with their campus partner 
and partnering agencies. Experienced partners often 
desire more coordinated involvement in larger-scale 
community development initiatives, and some rec- 
ommended that the campus take on a leadership role 
in bringing community members together. 

I would like to get out of the internship 
approach, to look at what has to happen for the 
broader purpose.. .I’ve been pushing for [the uni- 
versity] to take a larger-scale community-based 
look at some of these things, so students can 
interact over a longer time-span, allow a lot of 
students to [participate] and also have a more 
inter-disciplinary approach throughout the pro- 
ject. — Community Partner 

Perhaps because of the importance education insti- 
tutions play in the development of social capital in 
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rural areas (Miller, 1997), it was predominantly com- 
munity partners based in more rural areas who 
voiced interest in this. In urban areas, in contrast, the 
relationships community partners have with any one 
campus did not appear to be as critical for them 
because they routinely partner with so many higher 
education institutions. In fact, community agencies 
may help bridge connections among universities: 

We had a partnership with two universities. So 
these two universities and two sets of students 
never partnered and at the end of our program 
students were saying we should have one or two 
classes on social welfare for our child develop- 
ment department and vice versa. I know there is 
a linkage now with the professors and that had 
never happened before. — Community Partner 

A few community partners — in both rural and 
urban settings — voiced concern that higher educa- 
tion campuses and service-learning offices focus too 
much on individual courses and programs and not 
enough on the obligation of the higher education 
institution to participate as a partner in community 
matters. In support of their request, it might be inter- 
esting to learn if higher education partners grow 
more committed to community development as they 
spend more time engaging in service-learning work. 
This study’s research team may not have had ade- 
quate representation among those who might work 
with academic institutions on longer-term communi- 
ty development projects in ways advocated by 
Harkavy (1999) and Bringle (1999) to address this 
adequately. 

Diverse Views of Infrastructure 

Experienced community partners may require dif- 
ferent types of support from service-learning offices 
than new partners. Findings by Vernon and Foster 
(2002) reinforce the best practices literature (Campus 
Compact, 1999) by indicating that community part- 
ners, particularly those in the early stages of partner- 
ship, express much more satisfaction in their campus 
partnerships when there is a service-learning office to 
facilitate student placement and provide an accessi- 
ble contact point. There is also convergence on this 
point in the four models of higher education literature 
(Holland, 2005; Campus Compact, 2000; Holland & 
Ramaly, 1998; Fiederman et al., 2003; Torres, 2000). 
While the experienced community partners involved 
with this study expressed very high satisfaction with 
the staff of service-learning offices, described by one 
group as the “face and heart” of the institution, there 
is some evidence that service-learning offices, in an 
attempt to “make things easier” for faculty and com- 
munity partners, often function as unknowing gate- 
keepers or barriers for these partners who seek to 


make authentic connections with faculty. 

Is it just the service-learning coordinator that 
cares about this program? — Community Partner 

I’ve never developed a relationship with a pro- 
fessor. I work with the service-learning coordi- 
nator primarily, and some students. 

— Community Partner 

[The service-learning office] keeps the list [of 
participating faculty]. They have a lot of concern 
that administrators come and get a hold of the 
list and recmit students before they assign them. 

— Community Partner 

Community partners recognize that faculty are 
essential to their ongoing collaboration with the high- 
er education institution and would appreciate more 
assistance in making those connections from the ser- 
vice-learning offices. These partners expressed a 
tremendous depth of awareness of academic culture 
and campus politics; some sites were worried that the 
service-learning offices do not have support of the 
higher education institution overall, and are viewed 
as inconsistent with campus culture and norms. 

Access and Fairness 

Focus group participants spent considerable time 
strategizing together on how to gain greater entree to 
their higher education institution partner. In larger 
institutions, the service-learning office may represent 
only one of several possible connections for commu- 
nity partners. They are well aware that there are often 
special benefits associated with developing relation- 
ships with particular faculty members, departments, 
or programs that might even provide additional 
financial resources for them. This process can be 
mystifying even for experienced partners. 

To what extent are all the agencies aware of all 
these different opportunities? Is the university 
reaching out to community organizations, and 
not just with a piece of the puzzle but the bigger 
picture? I learned about things [from other focus 
group participants] I have never heard of before 
today. — Community Partner 

There should be a more formal process for solic- 
iting involvement. Right now, it is hit or miss 
based on a relationship that you are fortunate to 
have. — Community Partner 

The processes for making these connections are 
not necessarily funneled through service-learning 
offices and may not even be “public,” as the agree- 
ments are often arranged through personal relation- 
ships between faculty and individual agencies. While 
recognizing that all partnerships are based on rela- 
tionships, these partners expressed a great deal of 
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concern about fairness and many suggested there be 
ways to standardize access for all partners. Many 
hope for more access to campns classrooms, but also 
expressed concern about how recruitment processes 
for students are nsually handled in these situations, 
often pitting them in a popnlarity contest with other 
organizations where the most enthusiastic guest 
speaker “wins.” One partner commented, “I feel like 
I’m kind of in a roadshow to get students. It is not 
ideal.” Some partners suggested more partner fairs 
and mixers, curriculnm planning sessions, Web sites, 
videos, and other forms of communication infra- 
strucmre. One said, “We need a communication sys- 
tem that we could tap into.” 

Appreciating Differences across Partner Types 

To strengthen campus community partnerships, 
many agencies and institntions stressed the need for 
better communication infrastracmre that was sensi- 
tive to their particular workplace culture and organi- 
zational infrastructure. They point out that communi- 
cation is not a “one size fits all approach.” K-12 insti- 
tntions, for example, may require processes and pro- 
cednres that are distinct from social service nonprof- 
its because they usually have different honrs of oper- 
ation and often more hierarchical and complex 
chains of command. 

It is pretty hit or miss with the [higher education 
student leader coordinators]. They’re students, 
sometimes they don’t get up until 4:00 in the 
afternoon, and well, that means we’re probably 
not going to get to talk that day. — K-12 Partner 

More research may be needed to identify the special 
needs of K- 12-higher education partnerships because 
these are often mandated rather than voluntary. 

Maybe being in a university town — it’s the ele- 
phant in the room. When you get involved at the 
[K-12] administrative level, part of our time is 
getting involved with the university. But it is not 
written into your job description. It’s another 
unfunded mandate. — Community Partner 

The Great Divide: The Mythology of Hours 

Overall, community partners expressed a high 
level of fmstration with mandatory hour require- 
ments and did not feel that this was a particularly use- 
ful indication of student achievement or impact on 
the commnnity partner site. Many felt that the desig- 
nated hour requirement sends the wrong message to 
stndents and were sometimes distressed by the 
amount of paperwork this reqnirement generates. 
One partner said. 

I’m very concerned about the students that just 
want to get their hours done. That’s not service- 


Different Worlds and Common Ground 

learning.. .Some are just doing community ser- 
vice, and that’s defeating the purpose. 

— Community Partner 

An unintended outcome of the emphasis on honrs 
seems to be a misnnderstanding of the term, ‘service- 
learning.’ One partner commented, “The only differ- 
ence [between service-learners and volnnteers] is in 
the tracking of the hours; the service-learning stu- 
dents are much more interested in it if yon are track- 
ing their honrs.” Birdsall (2005) reported a similar 
finding. 

Commnnity partners were unanimous in express- 
ing their desire to provide service-learning experi- 
ences of adequate duration that would be meaningful 
to service-learning students and for their nonprofit 
clients. Partners working with campuses that 
required less than 20 honrs reported the most distress 
with the honrs requirement and the most concern 
about the adequacy of the service-learning experi- 
ence, in terms of the quality of the education experi- 
ence for students, and the short- and long-term bene- 
fits for their organization. One said, “How valuable is 
it to the student to spend 10 hours someplace? What 
have they really learned?” Their concern corrobo- 
rates the literatnre conducted with service-learning 
stndents and supervisors on the importance of time as 
a learning factor (e.g., Eyler, Giles, & Braxton, 1997; 
Mabry, 1998; Patterson, 1987). As expected, many 
other community partners with longer time commit- 
ments from service-learners sought to increase the 
time allotment as well. The time reqnired for train- 
ing, orientation, and background checks is some- 
times longer than the duration of the service-learning 
commitment. A short-term commitment on the part 
of service-learners conld even be harmfnl when 
working with sensitive populations such as refugee 
children. 

Implications for Higher Education Practice 

The commnnity partners’ emphasis on the impor- 
tance of relationships points to further recommenda- 
tions for transformations in higher education practice: 

1. Value relationships. As service-learning coordi- 
nators are well aware, the need to cnltivate positive 
relationships in campus-community partnerships is 
complex because of the sheer number and diversity 
of partners involved, and because partners and situa- 
tions change over time. Community partners expect 
their higher education institution partner to connect 
with them personally. On the “macro-level,” new 
practices may need to be institnted to ensnre more 
equitable access to campuses, while on the “micro- 
level,” partners mnst continue to engage in ongoing 
relationship-building. Rather than feeling inconve- 
nienced by reqnests for participation, community 
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partners ask for more campus visits, more face-to- 
face meetings, and greater inclusion in orientations 
and planning sessions. These partners stress that 
building effective community-campus relationships 
involves communicating roles and responsibilities 
clearly, working to better understand different work- 
place cultures, demonstrating sensitivity about how 
to best communicate with one another, and express- 
ing appreciation for one another. 

2. Hold conversations regularly about partnership 
process and outcomes. The research team recom- 
mends that higher education institutions consider 
sponsoring or participating in conversations among 
all partners to reflect on their formal partnership 
arrangements, informal communication links, cri- 
tique current practice, and collectively identify ways 
to strengthen partnerships, document impacts, cele- 
brate achievements, and build networks. 

3. Involve faculty nwre directly. This is the most 
critical area for improvement. Experienced partners 
need a way to connect with faculty to plan the cur- 
riculum, negotiate student placement, and assess and 
evaluate the service-learning experience. At a mini- 
mum, partners desire to see the syllabus and the spe- 
cific learning goals and expectations for students so 
they can contribute to an effective learning arrange- 
ment. Partners want faculty to visit their sites and 
perhaps even volunteer to truly understand the part- 
ner’s organization and assets. While they did not usu- 
ally make specific requirements for recognition, their 
strong self-identity as co-teacher warrants attention 
from the academic institution. 

4. Consider ways the academic institution can help 
build social capital. Because an important asset of 
community-campus partnerships involves develop- 
ing connections among community agencies and the 
campuses, higher education institutions and service- 
learning offices may wish to find ways to participate 
in the long-term development of their community 
and to develop longer-term service-learning activities 
that involve the campus as a whole. 

5. Develop new, more facilitative roles for service- 
learning offices. While the gate-keeping and coordi- 
nating function may be essential for beginning part- 
ners, expanding activities related to convening facul- 
ty, community, and students together for curriculum 
planning, evaluating, networking, and celebration is a 
more critical role for service-learning offices to play 
for advanced partnerships. Service-learning offices 
can also expand their role as an information hub for 
activities and opportunities sponsored by the acade- 
mic institution and even serving as a community bul- 
letin board for local events. 

6. Address the hours divide. While tracking hours 
has been a favored way for higher education to doc- 
ument accountability and impact, community part- 


ners often see this as an impediment. Appropriate 
duration of the experience and an emphasis on learn- 
ing may be a more appropriate measure for achieve- 
ment than hourly requirements. 

Conclusion 

“[Service-learning] pushes forward this question 
about what education is for.” 

— Community Partner 

Longstanding community-campus partnerships are 
more than simply the “byproduct of self-interested 
action” (Maier, 2002, p. 23). Rather, they involve our 
inherent solidarities aligned with educating college 
students and an openness and sensitivity to the distinct 
benefits and challenges involved for all partners. While 
certainly not a roadmap for border-crossing, this study 
can deepen higher education practice by highlighting 
community partners’ insights on the work to which we 
are all committed. Effective campus-community part- 
nerships requires attention to and an exploration of 
both distinct needs and interests of higher education 
and community partners — the different “worlds” in 
which we live — as well as a recognition and appreci- 
ation for the inherent commonalities and motivations 
that bind us together. The day-to-day work of educat- 
ing students, and in some instances, our aspirations for 
a more just world, provides common ground for our 
mutual engagement. The path by which we traverse 
this ground together is cultivated through our ongoing 
relationships with one another, and nurtured through 
open, respectful, and appropriate communication. To 
further this work, it is important to reflect together to 
improve our practice locally, and enable us to ask 
deeper questions together. 

Topics on which we might begin to hold conversa- 
tions include how to engage more deeply with facul- 
ty; recognizing partners as co-educators of students, 
with all the planning and preparation that entails; 
committing the academic institution to ongoing 
action as an institutional citizen in larger-scale com- 
munity development projects; and finding ways to 
develop appropriate institutional infrastructure that 
supports and facilitates these shifts in emphasis and 
practice. In the “end,” higher education and commu- 
nity partners may find that they have each become 
more committed to the mission, values, and goals of 
the other. We hope that others will be encouraged by 
this study to engage in future research conversations 
to deepen our work as service-learning educators and 
as participants in campus-community partnerships. 

Notes 

This article is based upon work supported by the 
Corporation for National and Community Service under 
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Learn and Serve America Grant No. 03LHHCA004. 
Opinions or points of view expressed in this document are 
those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the offi- 
cial positions of the Corporation or the Learn and Serve 
America Program. 

The research team for this project included Elaine Ikeda, 
Ph.D., principle investigator, Nadinne Cruz, M.A., Barbara 
Holland, Ph.D., Kathleen Rice, Ph.D., and Marie Sandy, 
Ph.D. The data analysis for this project was the result of the 
collective effort of this team, in collaboration with commu- 
nity partners. Kathleen Rice ably facilitated the group data 
analysis process, and Nadinne Cruz and Elaine Ikeda pro- 
vided extensive assistance with critiquing this article. We 
are especially grateful to the service-learning directors and 
coordinators at the participating campuses and the 99 com- 
munity partners for helping to make this project possible. 
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